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Hale has said : " She had pursued studies in Indianology which alone would 
make any man famous." 

Mrs. Smith gave her life to her labors, for through her intense interest 
and desire to complete her dictionary of the Tuscarora, although warned 
by her physicians, she resumed her task before fully recovering from a 
severe illness, and by so doing overtaxed her strength. 

The Smithsonian Institution — of which for a number of years she had 
been a member — continued her work. 

At intervals, for some years, Mrs. Smith resided among the Six Nations, 
that while learning their dialects she might better become acquainted with 
their needs, and ascertain how best to serve them ; and at her house could 
always be found two or more Indians whose education she was conducting. 

Too much honor cannot be paid to Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Converse, and other 
women who have been or are devoting their energies to the Christian work 
of helping the Indians ; yet only a few days since I was asked what honor 
a woman could feel in being adopted or made a chief among Indians ! 

Sara L. Lee. 



LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 

Boston Association of the American Folk-Lore Society. — Friday 
afternoon, November i?>th. The first meeting of the season was held at the 
house of Mrs. Joseph B. Warner, Cambridge, on the third Friday of the 
month as usual. Prof. John Fiske presided. The paper for the evening 
was by Mr. Alfred M. Williams, of Providence, R. I., on " Folk-Songs of 
the Civil War." In the absence of Mr. Williams, the paper was read by 
Miss Elizabeth M. Howe, of Cambridge. The writer dealt especially with 
those songs which are not included in the usual collections, but which were 
sung rather than read, and represented in some measure a survival of oral 
folk-song. (This paper is published in the current number of the Journal.) 
After the reading, conversation ensued on matters suggested by the paper. 
It was agreed that at a future meeting of the society the subject^ should be 
resumed, and that members were recommended to make additional col- 
lections. 

Friday evening, December gin. The meeting for December was held at 
the house of Miss Alger, 6 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mr. Dana Estes presid- 
ing. The Secretary brought to the attention of the members the approach- 
ing annual meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, to be held in Bos- 
ton, December 28th and 29th. The Association then proceeded to hear a 
paper by Prof. David B. Lyon, of Harvard University, the subject being 
" Babylonian Versions of the Creation." 

Montreal Branch. — Monday, October 10th. The first meeting of the 
winter took place at the house of Mrs. L. Frechette, 408 Sherbrooke Street. 
Professor Penhallow, first Vice-President, took the chair in the absence of 
the President, Mr. Beaugrand. The Secretary, Mr. Reade, gave the sub- 
stance of correspondence that he had had, since the last meeting, with the 
societies of New Orleans, Boston, and Chicago, with which he had, at their 
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request, promised to exchange reports of proceedings. The chairman then 
called upon Mr. Reade to give his paper on " Opportunities for the Study 
of Folk-Lore in Canada." The essayist introduced the subject with a brief 
sketch of the history of Folk-Lore organization and study in Great Britain, 
the continent of Europe, especially France, the United States and Canada, 
and mentioning a number of periodicals that were entirely devoted to this 
branch of research. Mr. Reade, having shown the relations of Folk-Lore to 
ethnology and mythology, characterized it as the stored-up knowledge of the 
folk or people, consisting largely of survivals of habits of thought or social 
and ceremonial customs of a more or less remote past. It included the 
whole vast background of popular thought, feeling, and usage, out of which 
and in contrast to which had been developed all the individual products of 
human activity that go to the making of history. The essayist then gave a 
succinct statement of the racial constituents of Canada, pointing out that 
every one of the various groups that composed our complex nationality had 
its own myths, tales, traditions, superstitious beliefs, ballads, dialects, etc., 
so that no matter where one lived between the Atlantic and the Pacific, in 
town or country, among French, or British, or German, or aborigines, de- 
scendants of U. E. Loyalists, or people of old-country stock, he was at no 
loss for interesting and valuable data. From Ferland's history and other 
sources, including the censuses, from those of the seventeenth century to 
the last, Mr. Reade showed in what way Canada had been settled, and 
where the folk-lorist had the best opportunities with regard to each race or 
nationality. He next gave a summary of what had already been done in 
the way of Folk-Lore research by Abbe - Petitot, Mr. H. Hale, Dr. F. Boas, 
Mr. A. F. Chamberlain, Abbe Maurault, Dr. G. M. Dawson, Mr. James 
Deans, the late Dr. Rand, Mrs. W. W. Brown, the Rev. John McLean, 
Father Lacombe, Rev. E. F. Wilson, Mr. Frechette, Mr. R. G. Haliburton, 
Mr. Beaugrand. etc. He also referred to the colonies of Norsemen, Rus- 
sians, Hungarians, Roumanians, Chinese, etc., settled in Western Canada, 
all with strongly marked racial features in their social, religious, and indus- 
trial life. Finally, the essayist called attention to the mass of virtually for- 
gotten lore to be found in the works of Champlain, the Jesuits' Relations, 
Charlevoix, De Gaspe, the writings of travellers, " Nor'-Westers " (including 
the Hon. Mr. Masson's excellent series), Mr. Canniff Haight's "Country 
Life in Canada," the writings of Messrs. LeMoine, Suite, F. de Saint 
Maurice, and numerous other works of the past and present. 

After a short discussion, Mr. Frechette read a paper entitled " La Corri- 
veau," based on a double murder and consequent trial, — the trials having 
taken place in the year 1763, near the close of the regne militaire, and af- 
fording a striking illustration of the legal barbarism of the time. 

The reading of this paper was followed by music, conversation, and re- 
freshments, and the meeting adjourned to the second Monday in November. 

Monday, November i^th. The Society met at the house of Mr. W. C. 
Van Home. Professor Penhallow, who presided, read a paper entitled 
" Epitaphal Inscriptions," the paper being based upon a collection of epi- 
taphs obtained from various localities in New England and Canada. At 
the outset, Professor Penhallow gave an account of the works hitherto pub- 
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lished in relation to this subject. (The paper will be found printed in full 
in the present number of this Journal.) At the conclusion of the reading, 
several of the members present supplemented Professor Penhallow's article 
by instances of curious epitaphs which had come within their knowledge. 
The evening was pleasantly concluded with a social meeting and the in- 
spection of a collection of antiquities which the Society was invited to 
examine. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

BOOKS. 

Ethnology in Folk-Lore. By George Laurence Gomme, F. S. A., 
President of the Folk-Lore Society, etc. New York : D. Appleton & Co., 
1892. Pp. vii, 203. (Included in the Modern Science Series, vol. iv.) 
The President of the Folk-Lore Society, in this interesting little volume, 
undertakes to set forth his ideas of the scope and object of folk-lore studies. 
He indicates the manner in which the belief and customs of primitive tribes, 
included under the wide designation of ethnology, continue to exist in civ- 
ilized communities, under modified forms, as modern folk-lore. Of such 
survival he gives many instances. Thus : English village customs of festi- 
val seem to be connected with rites still celebrated in India, possessing 
exceedingly savage features, and having for their object the fertilization of 
the fields ; the custom of the couvade, so extensively practised among races 
of a low degree of culture, still appears in usages of peasants in Yorkshire ; 
the habit of sacrificing in order to appease the demon of the pestilence, of 
rescuing one endangered life by the sacrifice of another, the worship of 
sacred stones, dressing holy wells, and many other primitive customs, are 
retained, at least in the form of vague reminiscence, in recent British prac- 
tice. Mr. Gomme gives his authorities, and the references thus presented 
to books, for the most part easily accessible, make his treatise a very pleas- 
ant and useful introduction to the study of the folk-lore of custom. 

The author, however, has an hypothesis peculiar to himself as to the ori- 
gins of folk-lore, and it is to the elucidation of this doctrine that his work is 
devoted. His theory is that two distinct sources can be traced in folk-lore ; 
in the first place remains of Aryan culture, in the second place relics of a 
previous non-Aryan savagery. In Europe and Asia, at a remote period, 
existed wild races possessing a social state nearly uniform over vast areas ; 
when these peoples became subject to Aryan over-lords, their condition of 
culture, no longer able freely to develop, became petrified in folk-lore. Af- 
ter the introduction of Christianity, the same process was repeated as re- 
gards Aryan ethnic civilizations. These survivals, of a twofold character, 
constitute folk-lore, which is incapable of progress, and only remains to 
undergo gradual disintegration. 

It is obvious that the doctrine thus outlined is at once vague and com- 
plicated, and that its demonstration must be attended with extreme diffi- 
culty. Mr. Gomme's view appears to be that popular superstitions and 



